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From  In  This  Issue 

John  P.  A levizos  and 
A  Urn  E.  Bcckwith 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  in  shopping  habits. 
The  downtown  department  store, 
which  was  caught  unprepared  by 
this  revolution,  is  now  fighting  for 
survival  against  competitors  in  the 
suburbs.  How  well  it  makes  out 
will  depend  in  no  little  part  on 
whether  department  store  man- 
agement has  to  continue  operating 
in  a  limbo  of  information.  There 
are  signs  that  it  will  not.  As  we 
enter  1954,  research  studies  have 
been  made  for  several  large  cities, 
including  Detroit,  Columbus,  and 
Boston.  Others  seem  to  be  in  the 
making. 

The  latest  study  is  that  of  met- 
ropolitan Boston.  Just  completed 
by  John  P.  Alevizos  and  Allen  E. 
Beckwith,  it  is  discussed  in  their 
article  in  this  issue,  Downtown 
Dilemma;  its  implications  for  re- 
tail merchandising  and  promotion 
policies  deserve  attention  from 
managements  in  many  large  cities 
besides  Boston. 

Mr.  Beckwith  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Marketing  at  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Business 
Administration.  He  considers 
himself  a  "retailer  by  birth"  since 
his  father  was  a  retailer  and,  as  he 
told  us,  "I  was  brought  up  in  the 
business."  He  was  later  associated 
for  several  years  with  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  before  going 
into  teaching.  Mr.  Alevizos  is  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Marketing  on 
the  same  Faculty.  He  formerly 
directed  market  research  activities 
for  two  large  companies,  and  he 
has  conducted  a  number  of  special 
marketing  studies  over  the  years 
for  a  variety  of  organizations. 


What  every  retailer  should  knoxv 

about  the . . 


Downtown 
Dilemma 


By  John  P.  Alevizos 
and  Allen  E.  Beckivith 

Don't  write  off  the  downtown  shopping  cen- 
ter. It  has  been  battered  in  the  battle  with  the 
suburbs,  but  it  has  not  been  knocked  out.  In 
fact,  it  is  showing  some  amazing  and  unexpected 
reserves  of  strength.  Downtown  retailers,  how- 
ever, had  better  not  allow  this  news  to  lull  them 
into  complacency.  The  battle  is  not  over  yet, 
and,  without  some  shrewd  maneuvering  and 
aggressive  action,  the  victory  could  still  go  to 
the  suburban  rivals. 

The  problem  is  one  which  confronts  practi- 
cally every  large  metropolitan  center.  It  goes 
back  in  its  genesis  to  the  automobile,  but  it  has 
been  compounded  by  wartime  industrial  decen- 
tralization, the  trend  to  country  living,  the  war- 
time increase  in  marriages  and  the  resulting  up- 
surge in  the  birth  rate,  rising  family  incomes, 
the  increasing  obsolescence  of  public  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  —  again  —  the  increasing 
ownership  of  automobiles  and  the  mobility  of 
shoppers.  Some  of  these  factors,  obviously,  are 
more  important  than  others,  but  all  in  one  way 
or  another  have  served  to  disrupt  traditional 
shopping  habits.  In  varying  degrees  each  has 
helped  to  build  up  the  suburban  shopping  habit 
to  the  point  where  downtown  retailers  with 
well-founded  alarm  have  been  asking  them- 
selves, "What  do  we  do  about  it?" 

No  one  has  come  up  with  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  a  Boston  newspaper,  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  decided  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the 


time  had  come  to  do  more  than  talk  about  it^ 
that  now  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  facts  from 
the  one  source  that  counted  —  the  shoppers. 
The  results  of  the  survey  of  metropolitan  Bos- 
ton's shopping  habits  that  has  just  been  com- 
pleted ^  are  as  exciting  for  Chicago  or  Los  An- 
geles or  Philadelphia  as  they  are  for  the  Hub 
city  because  they  so  obviously  reflect  socioeco- 
nomic factors  that  are  phenomena  of  our  times 
rather  than  merely  the  market  peculiarities  of 
one  of  the  country's  oldest  urban  centers. 

Boston  Survey 

The  findings  show,  for  example,  that  subur- 
ban shoppers  still  strongly  prefer  downtown 
shopping  centers  for  style  and  luxury  items 
ranging  from  fur  coats  and  fine  jewelry  to  furni- 
ture, but  that  they  buy  the  bulk  of  their  chil- 
dren's wear  and  stock  items  (hosiery,  cosmetics, 
even  refrigerators)  on  a  brand-name  basis  from 
their  local  stores. 

The  survey  reveals  that,  at  least  around  Bos- 
ton, only  72%  of  the  families  in  the  whole 
area  own  automobiles,  and  only  79%  of  these 
use  them  for  shopping.  This  throws  on  down- 
town merchants  and  on  local  transportation  offi- 
cials a  challenge  to  increase  the  ease  with  which 
would-be  shoppers  can  get  to  and  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  But,  according  to  the  survey's 
findings,  there  is  another  serious  factor.   In  this 

•  John  P.  Alevizos  and  Allen  E.  Beckwith,  Downtown 
&  Suburban  Shopping  Study  of  Greater  Boston  (Boston 
University  College  of  Business  Administration,  igjs)- 
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Exhibit  i.  Greater  Boston  trading  area 


servantless  age  the  problem  of  a  sitter  for  the 
children  has  cut  in  on  the  number  of  trips  that 
can  be  made  downtown. 

Finally,  the  survey  uncovers  for  the  down- 
town retailer  one  somewhat  more  heartening 
competitive  finding  and  at  the  same  time  high- 
lights another  which  will  have  to  be  faced: 

What  is  often  regarded  as  the  keenest  suburban 
competition  —  the  controlled  shopping  center,  with 
a  carefully  selected  range  of  stores,  located  on  a 
major  traffic  artery  —  is  limited  in  the  greater 
Boston  area  to  two  developments.  And  these, 
though  drawing  their  trade  from  a  wide  area,  have 
failed  to  develop  their  volume  to  anywhere  near 
their  full  potential,  primarily  because  the  merchan- 
dise offered  in  the  stores  is  not  adequate  to  satisfy 
shoppers'  desires. 

Yet  there  are  also  several  old  estabhshed  suburbs 
with  a  quality  of  competition  that  the  downtown 
stores  have  not  succeeded  in  matching.  Through 
progressive  merchandising,  shrewd  handling  of  the 
parking  problem  by  municipal  authorities,  and  full 
and  intelligent  cooperation  from  local  transporta- 
tion agencies,  the  merchants  of  these  old  com- 
munities have  managed  to  win  a  major  proportion 
of  local  business  and  also  to  attract  a  fair  volume 
from  neighboring  areas. 

In  spite  of  these  islands  of  self-containment, 
and  the  fact  that  suburban  areas  are  growing 
faster  than  metropolitan  highways  and  local 
transport  systems  are  being  modernized,  down- 
town merchants  everywhere  can  glean  both  hope 
and  guidance  from  the  findings  of  the  recent 
Boston  survey. 

4,688  Interviews 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  the  way  the 
survey  was  made: 

Personal  interviews  with  4,688  women  shop- 
pers were  conducted  throughout  each  section  of 
corporate  Boston  and  each  city  and  town  within 
an  approximate  35-mile  radius  of  Boston's  down- 
town area. 

The  number  of  interviews  in  each  section  was 
determined  by  a  buying-power  index  based  on  (a) 
total  population  of  the  section,  to  reflect  its  total 
need;  (b)  number  of  families,  to  reflect  the  varied 
needs  of  families  versus  single  individuals;  and 
(c)  ratio  of  the  section's  median  income  to  the 
median  income  of  the  whole  survey  area. 

Then,  from  a  random  starting  point  in  the  street 
layout  of  each  section,  every  "nth"  name  (depend- 
ing on  the  number  in  that  section's  sample)  was 
taken,  so  as  to  assure  a  vahd  cross  section  of  each 
segment  of  the  survey  area. 
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Two  weeks  prior  to  the  interview,  each  inter- 
viewee received  a  personal  letter  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Business  Administration  citing 
the  importance  of  the  survey,  its  purpose,  and  its 
confidential  nature.  Then  specially  trained  women 
interrogators  called  at  the  interviewees'  homes  with 
personal  identification  cards. 

Interviewees  for  the  most  part  were  pleased 
to  divulge  their  shopping  habits,  opinions,  and  ex- 
periences. Even  on  the  question  of  income  a  re- 
sponse of  8 1 . 2  %  was  obtained  —  each  interviewee 
answering  this  question  in  privacy  and  seahng  the 
entire  questionnaire  into  a  special  envelope. 

All  interviews  were  conducted  between  April  20 
and  May  15,  1953. 

The  Present  Situation 

In  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  in  Boston,  a  rich  suburban  market  en- 
closes the  city  proper.  What,  where,  and  how 
big  is  this  suburban  market? 

Precisely  because  it  is  a  way  of  life  and  not 
a  patch  of  color  on  a  map,  this  suburban  market 
is  hard  to  define;  it  cannot  be  bounded  by  arbi- 
trary lines  like  city  limits.  Its  basic  character- 
istic is  that  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  work 
in  a  city  but  prefer  to  live  where  there  is  more 
open  space  and  are  willing  to  suffer  both  in- 
convenience and  transportation  expense  to  live 
there.  Migration  to  the  suburbs  has  gone  on 
steadily  to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
an  outlying  district  but  rather  the  very  heart  of 
the  retail  market. 

In  the  Boston  survey,  the  crucial  suburban 
belt  is  temporarily  defined  by  the  accompanying 
map  (Exhibit  i).  This  delineation  is  based  on 
what  people  of  the  suburbs  say  about  where 
they  shop.  It  is  considered  temporary  since 
migration  is  still  active,  with  new  suburban 
shopping  patterns  still  being  developed. 

Boston's  prewar  suburban  boundary  was  set 
by  an  almost  symmetrical  arc  approximately  i  5 
miles  from  the  downtown  area  —  of  this  shape 
because  before  the  war  shopping  was  affected 
most  by  the  availability  of  public  transportation 
and  by  distance  to  the  downtown  area.  Accord- 
ing to  survey  findings,  this  suburban  arc  around 
Boston  has  lost  its  shape,  not  only  because  of 
the  advent  of  suburban  shopping  centers  but 
also  because  of  roadway  development  and  in- 
creased auto  ownership.  Also,  while  the  suburbs, 
as  delineated  before  the  war,  numbered  32  cities 
and  towns,  they  now  add  up  to  47  cities  and 
towns,  with  definite  patJ^erns  of  local  shopping. 
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First,  let  us  consider  the  status  of  suburban 
shopping  centers  and  squares  as  they  stand  out 
in  contrast  with  downtown  stores  in  the  total 
picture  resulting  from  the  survey. 

How  important  are  modern,  controlled  sub- 
urban shopping  centers? 

In  Boston  there  are  two  such  centers  — 
Chestnut  Hill,  about  8  miles  from  downtown 
Boston  and  centrally  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  suburban  market;  and  Shoppers'  World, 
about  1 8  miles  from  downtown  Boston  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  suburban  market. 

Although  greater  Boston  contains  innumer- 
able suburban  shopping  places  of  varying  sizes, 
29  are  outstanding,  being  referred  to  by  80% 
of  all  the  suburbanites  shopping  locally;  and 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Shoppers'  World  lead  the  list 
in  number  of  mentions  (but  not  in  volume  of 
business).  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  centers  for  shoppers  from  other 
areas.  Of  Chestnut  Hill  shoppers  only  15.7% 
reside  locally  (in  Brookline);  38.7%  come  from 
7  contiguous  cities  and  towns;  and  45.6%  come 
from  59  other  places.  Shoppers'  World  shows 
an  even  wider  market  draw.  Of  those  patroniz- 
ing this  center,  only  1 1.2%  come  from  its  local 
town  (Framingham);  32.1%  come  from  6  con- 
tiguous towns  and  cities;  and  56.7%  from  69 
other  places. 

Such  a  wide  drawing  power,  after  four  and 
three  years  of  existence  respectively,  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  temporary.  Whether  mod- 
ern suburban  shopping  centers  have  reached 
their  maximum  potential  is  another  question. 
The  answer  depends  largely,  as  will  be  seen  in 
a  later  section,  on  their  ability  to  satisfy  better 
than  they  do  at  present  the  merchandise  de- 
mands of  their  new-found  customers.  Certainly, 
if  they  must  continue  to  depend  on  scattered 
patronage  from  so  wide  an  area,  rather  than 
exerting  a  more  concentrated  appeal  locally, 
there  may  not  be  enough  available  business  — 
or  similar  sites  accessible  from  high-income  areas 
—  to  justify  the  opening  of  many  of  them. 

How  is  the  local  suburban  shopping  square 
faring  today? 

On  the  whole,  shopping  squares  are  not  yet 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  downtown  stores 
and  the  new  shopping  centers.  In  fact,  several 
of  them  are  doing  such  a  good  job  that  they  are 


pressing  out  against  their  competition  rather 
than  being  squeezed  by  it.  In  particular,  two 
suburban  cities,  Quincy  and  Waltham,  not  only 
are  right  on  the  heels  of  the  controlled  shopping 
centers  in  number  of  mentions,  but  actuallv 
lead  the  latter  in  volume.  These  two  squares 
are  practically  miniature  downtown  areas  in 
themselves. 

The  alert  retailers  of  Quincy,  by  dynamic 
group  action  and  with  the  aid  of  local  govern- 
ment and  a  strong  local  newspaper,  have  kept 
pace  with  changes  in  shopping  habits.  Ample 
parking  areas  have  been  created;  the  importance 
of  the  square's  retail  activity  is  recognized  by 
public  transportation  officials;  and  sales  promo- 
tions have  been  coordinated  with  a  cooperative 
program  of  night  openings,  credit,  and  so  on. 
With  customer  convenience  its  constant  policy, 
Quincy  has  been  able  to  stave  off  the  problems 
that  have  beset  most  other  areas  of  its  type. 
Quincy  is  now  probably  the  least  vulnerable  to 
present  or  to  future  controlled  shopping-center 
competition. 

Waltham,  again,  with  the  alert  leadership  of 
a  well-merchandised  and  well-promoted  local 
department  store  has  developed  into  the  domi- 
nant retail  center  of  the  richest  part  of  the  subur- 
ban market.  Situated  at  the  hub  of  bus  routes 
from  adjoining  cities  and  towns,  and  with  its 
large  parking  area  (which  can  be  expanded  fur- 
ther to  meet  growing  demands),  Waltham  is  able 
to  serve  shoppers  whether  they  use  automobiles 
or  not. 

Both  communities  should  provide  food  for 
thought  for  many  of  the  squares  in  the  greater 
Boston  retail  trading  area  that  are  being  choked 
by  confusion  and  congestion.  Not  that  many 
other  suburban  communities  do  not  have  thriv- 
ing shopping  squares  —  with  some  lessons  of 
their  own  for  the  downtown  stores  to  learn  — 
but  apparently  (as  we  shall  see  later)  they  ap- 
peal mostly  to  close-by  shoppers  and  primarily 
for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise;  and  on  this 
score  do  not  really  challenge  the  downtown 
stores  on  their  own  grounds,  as  do  Quincy  and 
Waltham. 

Whether  other  squares  have  potentialities  for 
development  into  shopping  areas  like  Quincy 
and  Waltham  is  a  tough  question.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  both  these  squares  were  already  strong 
by  the  time  the  new  controlled  shopping  centers 
entered  the  picture,  and  they  were  blessed  with 
certain  local  advantages  which  had  grown  over 
a  period  of  time  and  which  it  would  take  a  great 


deal  of  doing  to  build  from  scratch  now.  There 
are  still  some  other  squares  having  a  similar  in- 
heritance of  advantages  which  with  the  same 
kind  of  cooperative  effort  might  well  be  able  to 
build  an  equally  strong  position;  and  if  they  fail 
to,  a  controlled  shopping  center  may  come  in 
and  do  the  job  for  them. 

There  is  a  definite  limit,  however,  to  the 
number  of  locations  where  there  is  both  enough 
space  and  enough  business  to  support  a  really 
deep  concentration  of  shopping,  and  many 
squares  are  stymied  on  this  score.  Hence,  if  the 
downtown  stores  and  especially  the  shopping 
centers  really  do  the  jobs  of  which  they  are 
capable,  there  are  many  squares  which  are  go- 
ing to  feel  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  squeeze. 

Is  the  downtown  area  being  shopped  less;  and, 
if  so,  why? 

As  many  as  46%  of  suburbanites  say  they  are 
doing  less  shopping  downtown.  Further,  as 
many  as  80  different  reasons  therefor  were 
noted,  which  for  purposes  of  analysis  can  be 
classified  in  three  categories: 

1.  Natural  reasons,  including  ill  health,  old 
age,  less  income,  and  so  forth  —  Such  natural  ob- 
stacles accounted  for  39%  of  the  "less"  responses 
of  suburbanites.  Most  significantly  the  one  reason 
that  loomed  the  largest  was  "children,"  mentioned 
by  1 2.9%  of  all  the  suburbanites  who  say  they  are 
doing  less  downtown  shopping.  The  impact  of  the 
large  postwar  crop  of  children  on  shopping  habits  is 
evident.  No  wonder  downtown  stores  have  virtually 
lost  the  children's  wear  business  to  local  merchants 
(discussed  in  a  later  section).  This  factor  cuts 
squarely  across  income  lines.  The  upper-income 
group  gave  "children"  as  the  reason  just  as  often 
as  did  the  lower-income  women. 

2.  Operational  reasons,  including  shopping  dis- 
comfort, poor  service,  confusion  downtown,  and  so 
forth  —  Over  20%  gave  such  reasons.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  one- 
third  of  all  suburbanites  queried  complained  about 
the  treatment  they  got  from  downtown  sales  clerks, 
only  V2  of  I  %  actually  gave  "poor  sales  treatment" 
as  a  reason  for  doing  less  shopping  downtown.  The 
question  is  whether,  if  they  got  better  treatment, 
they  might  not  try  a  little  harder  to  overcome  some 
of  the  obstacles  they  recognize. 

3.  Transportation  reasons,  including  inconven- 
ience of  public  transport,  heavy  traffic,  and  parking 
difficulties  —  This  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
largest  category  of  reasons,  being  mentioned  by 
4 1  %  of  those  doing  less  shopping  downtown. 
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Management  Problems 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  questions  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  managers  of  existing  retail  stores  in 
their  policy  making  —  questions  on  which  the 
survey  findings  throw  new  light. 

How  real  is  the  automobile  problem  to  down- 
town stores? 

What  role  can  the  automobile  play  in  the 
future  of  the  downtown  area?  From  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  suburbanites  to  use  the  car  for 
downtown  shopping,  management  can  devise 
future  action.    Flere  are  the  relevant  statistics: 

Today  19%  use  cars  for  downtown  shopping; 
80%  go  downtown  via  pubUc  transportation;  and 
I  %  walk  or  take  a  taxi. 

In  the  suburbs  15  out  of  20  families  own  auto- 
mobiles. Of  these  i  5  car-owning  famihes,  1 2  use 
cars  for  shopping;  and  8  of  these  say  they  would  in- 
crease their  shopping  downtown  if  parking  were 
available  close  to  the  stores.  Altogether,  46%  of 
car-owning  families,  representing  3  5  %  of  the  total 
suburban  market,  say  they  would  increase  their 
downtown  shopping  if  adequate  parking  facilities 
were  available. 

Another  strong  expression  of  desire,  in  this  case 
for  parking  facilities  at  outlying  points  on  the  rapid 
transit  system,  came  from  7  out  of  20  automobile- 
owning  famihes.  In  Boston  only  3,000  such  park- 
ing spaces  are  available,  far  below  the  demand. 

This  represents  a  sizable  downtown  shopping 
potential.  Parking  is  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
if  downtowners  wish  to  attract  declining  subur- 
ban patronage.  Apparently  the  automobile  is 
not  so  much  a  menace  to  the  future  of  downtown 
shopping  as  it  is  a  possible  means  to  swing  the 
tide  of  shopping  back  downtown. 

At  the  same  time,  this  emphasis  on  parking 
needs  should  not  detract  from  the  importance 
of  public  transportation.  As  many  as  80%  of 
suburban  families  now  use  public  transportation 
to  shop  downtown,  and  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lace just  do  not  have  cars  at  home  for  shopping 
during  weekday  working  hours.  While  the  auto- 
mobile may  hold  the  key  to  really  increased 
downtown  patronage,  more  people  would  also 
come  by  public  transportation  if  it  were  easier 
to  do  so.  At  least  public  transportation  could 
do  more  to  make  it  convenient  for  people  to 
come  part  way  by  automobile  and  use  rapid 
transit  the  rest  of  the  way. 
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What  is  the  role  of  merchandise  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  retail  market? 

Exhibit  ii  indicates  the  proportions  of  major 
merchandise  classifications  purchased  down- 
town and  in  local  shopping  areas  by  residents 
of  the  three  major  survey  areas. 

For  the  types  of  goods  considered  in  the  sur- 
vey (mostly  department  store  goods),  it  is  appar- 
ent that,  as  far  as  downtown  Boston  stores  are 
concerned,  the  immediate  area,  which  includes 
corporate  Boston  itself  and  several  adjoining 
communities,  can  be  considered  to  a  degree  a 
captive  market.  Roughly  75%  of  total  pur- 
chases of  department  store  type  of  goods  by 
shoppers  from  this  area  are  made  at  downtown 


indicated  that  these  customers  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  limited  offerings  of  their  local 
shopping  places;  the  resources  of  the  downtown 
stores  are  such  that  these  shoppers  are  willing 
to  go  out  of  their  way  for  particular  types  of 
merchandise.  The  question  is  whether  down- 
town stores  could  not  increase  this  business  by 
greater  attention  to  the  types  of  merchandise  to 
be  promoted  to  potential  shoppers  from  outlying 
territories.  There  is  no  point  in  wasting  am- 
munition on  merchandise  that  will  not  attract 
the  shoppers  there  anyway. 

The  crucial  area,  however,  is  the  suburban 
belt  adjacent  to  Boston,  up  to  roughly  1 5  miles 
out.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  market  with 
a  population  of  approximately  i.i  million  and 


Exhibit  ii.    Proportions  of  each  major  merchandise  classification  purchased  in 
DOWNTOWN  Boston  stores  by  residents  of  the  three  major  survey  areas 


IMMEDIATE 
BOSTON 


Womens  Cloftinj       Womsn's  ila«ssor(es      Children's  kVcar  Mens  '^eat         (feme  (wmshinjs       Elecfrit  Appliances 


15  Ml(£  AREA 


15  TO  30  MIIE 
AREA 


^H  507.]  ^ffl  53%j  ^^   ££%!  ^ffl  49-A  j  ^^  49%j  ^^  56%  j 


DOWMTOWN 
BOSTON  STORK 


stores.  Of  course  the  remaining  25%  is  not  in- 
considerable. While  a  definite  part  of  this  25% 
cannot  be  secured  under  any  circumstances  by 
the  downtown  merchants,  owing  to  the  inabilit}' 
of  the  customer  to  get  downtown  because  of 
children,  infirmity,  and  so  on,  the  other  portion 
represents  volume  available  but  not  obtained 
because  (just  as  in  more  outlying  areas)  it  is 
drawn  by  the  closeness  of  local  shopping  squares 
or  by  the  convenience  of  automobile  travel  to 
one  of  the  new  shopping  centers. 

At  the  other  extreme  —  from  approximately 
15  to  35  miles  from  the  center  —  it  is  evident 
that  a  portion  of  the  existing  business  still  flows 
into  Boston.  Shoppers  in  this  market  of  a  mil- 
lion population  make  from  12%  to  21%  of 
their  purchases  (depending  on  the  type  of  mer- 
chandise) in  downtown  stores.  In  view  of  the 
inconvenience  and  cost  of  getting  to  downtown 
Boston    from   these   areas,   it   seems   definitely 
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a  per-capita  earning  power  substantially  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  areas.  Residents  of  this 
area  now  purchase  approximately  45%  of  their 
apparel  and  household  furnishing  from  down- 
town Boston  stores.  Here  is  both  the  potential- 
ity in  terms  of  purchasing  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  customers  in  and  sell  them  more 
of  a  wider  range  of  merchandise. 

The  general  strengths  and  weaknesses  outlined 
above  are  confirmed  by  a  more  specific  examina- 
tion of  the  data  for  suburban  shoppers  (see  Ex- 
hibit III).  The  significant  findings  can  be  inter- 
preted this  way: 

Suburban  stores  have  natural  advantages  which 
bring  them  the  bulk  of  the  children's  volume  and 
women's  items  with  low  price  tickets.  The  chil- 
dren's wear  situation  needs  no  further  discussion. 
Apparently  there  exists  the  same  situation  —  or 
the  same  feeling  of  "Why  go  downtown?"  —  for 
hosiery,  cosmetics,  and  even  wash  dresses,  that  is. 
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branded  items  which  are  carried  at  the  same  price 
everywhere. 

As  for  the  appHance  business  moving  to  the 
suburbs,  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  shop- 
pers there  can  obtain  the  same  thing  (identified  by 

Exhibit  hi.  Percentage  of  suburbanites  buy- 
ing FROM  DOWNTOWN  BoSTON  STORES  BY  MER- 
CHANDISE items 


Item 


Per 
cent 


Item 


Per 

cent 


Fur  coats  7  5  % 

Men's  suits  and  coats  64 

Untrimmed  cloth  coats  64 

Fine  jewelry  63 

China  and  glassware  57 
Sheets,  pillow  cases, 

etc.  57 

Furniture  56 

Men's  shoes  54 

Handbags  52 

Pressure  cookers  51 

Street  dresses  50 

Millinery  50 

Women's  shoes  50 


Men's  shirts,  ties,  etc.  49% 
Women's  sportswear 

and  beachwear  48 

Costume  jewelry  46 

Slips  and  nightgowns  46 

Electric  irons  45 

Electric  refrigerators  45 

Washable  dresses  44 
Radios  and  television 

sets  44 

Clothes  washers  43 

Hosiery  38 

Children's  wear  37 

Cosmetics  35 


its  national  brand)  at  the  same  price,  and  feel 
equally  confident  about  the  service  to  be  rendered; 
furthermore,  many  local  apphance  dealers  operate 
as  discount  houses. 

The  downtown  merchant,  however,  has  retained 
the  bulk  of  sales  of  fashion  goods  with  high  price 
tickets  —  furs,  cloth  coats,  fine  jewelry,  furniture, 
as  well  as  men's  clothing,  because  the  shopper  is 
still  vitally  interested  in  wide  varieties.  To  get  ex- 
actly what  she  wants,  she  will  go  downtown  for 
items  involving  major  outlays. 

Downtown  stores  also  make  the  major  portion 
of  sales  in  china  and  glassware  and  in  sheets  and 
pillow  cases.  Is  this  volume,  especially  in  the  latter 
category,  given  to  them  by  default? 

In  the  more  moderate-price  fashion  items  — 
handbags,  shoes,  millinery,  street  dresses,  sports- 
wear, intimate  apparel,  etc.  —  the  volume  splits 
almost  evenly  between  downtown  and  local  stores. 
Here  is  undoubtedly  an  area  of  downtown  vul- 
nerability. Can  local  merchants  by  improving  their 
assortments  and  carrying  deeper  inventories  win 
an  even  larger  portion  of  this  market? 

How  do  the  shoppers  rate  the  merchandise? 

The  merchandising  job  affects  the  feelings  of 
the  shopper  and  is  translated  into  the  consum- 
er's decision  whether  to  buy  locally  or  to  go 
downtown.  The  opinions  of  suburbanites  about 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  merchandise 
being  offered  in  downtown  and  local  stores  is 
shown  by  the  degree  to  which  they  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  various  merchandise  character- 
istics (see  Exhibit  iv). 


On  the  whole,  downtown  Boston  comes  out 
way  ahead  of  the  other  localities.  Only  in  value 
received  for  what  they  pay  do  suburbanites  feel 
that  local  shopping  areas  approach  the  down- 
town merchants.  The  underlying  data  show 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  shoppers  of  the 
higher-income  residential  localities  are  fussier 
and  find  more  fault  with  their  local  stores  as 
to  variety,  selection,  and  availability  of  specific 
merchandise  than  do  suburbanites  from  lower- 
income  areas. 

What  is  the  role  of  store  service  in  winning  a 
retail  market? 

When  it  comes  to  the  suburbanites'  evaluation 
of  the  comparative  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  downtown  and  local  stores,  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed  (see  Exhibit  iv).  They  criticize 
downtown  stores  far  more  severely  than  local 
stores  on  all  service  characteristics  except  de- 
livery. From  the  viewpoint  of  downtown  stores 
two  questions  arise :  ( i )  How  important  a  factor 

Exhibit  iv.    Proportion  of  suburban  shoppers 

EXPRESSING  dissatisfaction  WITH  MERCHAN- 
DISE AND  SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DOWN- 
TOWN  AND   LOCAL    STORES 

Percentage  dissatisfied  with 


Downtown 

Local 

stores 

stores 

MERCHANDISE  CHARACTERISTICS 

"Value  of  merchandise  for  prices 

paid  —  your  money's  worth" 

12% 

14% 

"Price  appeal  —  bargains,  sales. 

etc." 

14 

38 

"Variety  of  merchandise  carried  — 

plenty  to  choose  from" 

6 

35 

"Variety  in  type  of  merchandise 

you  personally  like" 

7 

30 

"Having  size  and  color  of  mer- 

chandise wanted" 

8 

32 

SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS 

"Treatment  by  salespeople" 

32% 

11% 

"Shopping  comfort  —  pleasant  and 

easy  to  shop" 

38 

8 

"Handling  of  exchanges  and  adjust- 

ments" 

21 

II 

"Delivery  service" 

10 

26 

"Reliability  —  stand  behind  mer- 

chandise sold" 

7 

9 

is  the  lack  of  a  reputation  for  good  service? 
(2)  What  can  be  done  to  improve  it? 

According  to  the  shoppers'  own  testimony, 
service  rendered  is  of  secondary  importance  to 
merchandise  offered  in  their  deciding  whether 
to  shop  locally  or  downtown.   But,  as  suggested 
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earlier,  how  far  can  this  be  trusted?  The  effect 
of  poor  service  is  hard  to  gauge  —  either  by  the 
customer  or  by  an  outside  observer.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  would  be  justified  in  relating  the 
two  sets  of  factors  —  merchandise  and  service 
—  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  while  lack 
of  service  may  not  be  a  deterrent  when  mer- 
chandise selection  is  important,  it  very  probably 
does  keep  shoppers  from  going  out  of  their  way 
for  more  standardized  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
managements  of  downtown  stores  can  do.  For 
the  time  being  at  least,  it  is  probably  inevitable 
that  the  selling  personnel  of  local  stores  should 
generally  be  more  interested  in  their  work  — 
and  that  customers  should  tend  to  enter  local 
stores  in  a  less  demanding  mood.  But  there  still 
remains  much  that  can  be  done. 

In  the  continual  struggle  for  customers,  stores 
are  constantly  attempting  to  make  it  easier  and 
easier,  pleasanter  and  pleasanter,  for  the  con- 
sumer to  shop.  Much  effort  has  gone  into  train- 
ing sales  personnel  and  simplifying  systems  to 
speed  sales  and  make  shopping  more  comfort- 
able. Delivery,  credit,  selling  by  mail  or  phone, 
parking  spaces,  night  openings,  and  even  the 
setting  up  of  suburban  stores  are  all  services 
provided  to  make  shopping  simpler  and  more 
convenient. 

Where  possible  these  services  are  being  of- 
fered by  both  downtown  and  suburban  shop- 
ping areas.  To  a  major  extent,  therefore,  their 
efforts  are  cancelled.  The  shopper  has  become 
accustomed  to  such  services,  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect them;  but,  consciously  or  not,  her  shopping 
habits  are  influenced  by  them.  It  is  of  interest 
to  examine  some  of  these  shopping  services  to 
see  the  extent,  based  on  shoppers'  say-so,  that 
they  are  desired  and  utilized: 

1 .  Credit  —  The  downtown  stores  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  local  stores  in  educating 
their  customers  in  the  use  of  credit.  As  many  as 
62%  of  the  women  of  Boston  itself,  64%  of  the 
shoppers  hving  in  the  closer  suburbs,  and  44% 
of  the  residents  of  the  oudying  ring  have  charge 
accounts  with  downtown  Boston  stores. 

The  immediate  suburbanite  is  the  most  frequent 
user  of  the  charge  account.  Shoppers  Hving  in  the 
outer  ring,  who  buy  for  the  most  part  in  their  own 
communities,  have  not  developed  the  charge  habit 
quite  to  the  extent  of  shoppers  residing  closer  to 
the  downtown  area.  The  average  charge  customer 
residing  in  Boston  itself  has  accounts  with  3.35 
downtown  Boston  stores;  the  suburban  charge  cus- 
tomer has  accounts  with  an  average  of  4.10  down- 


town Boston  stores,  and  the  outer-ring  charge  cus- 
tomer has  3.23  accounts  with  the  Hub  city  stores. 

Moreover,  58%  of  the  residents  of  Boston  itself 
make  half  or  more  of  their  purchases  by  charge, 
62%  of  suburbanites  purchase  half  or  more  by 
charge,  and  53%  of  the  outer-ring  customers  buy 
half  or  more  by  charge.  Of  course,  the  higher  the 
income  level,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  pur- 
chases that  are  made  by  credit. 

Needless  to  say,  the  operators  of  smaller  stores 
—  especially  those  located  in  suburban  areas  — 
should  take  heed  of  the  importance  of  charge  ac- 
counts to  their  customers.  If  it  still  is  too  difficult 
for  them  to  carry  out  an  effective  program,  the 
charge-account  service  offered  by  local  banks  should 
be  investigated. 

2.  Night  openings  —  A  consequential  portion 
of  the  shoppers  for  apparel,  home  furnishings,  etc., 
want  stores  to  stay  open  on  some  evening;  35% 
of  residents  in  the  city  proper,  22%  of  the  sub- 
urban residents,  and  11%  in  the  outlying  area 
indicated  that  they  would  be  inconvenienced  if 
downtown  stores  were  closed  every  night.  Simi- 
larly, 24%  of  Boston  dwellers  and  39%  of  sub- 
urbanites signified  that  they  wanted  local  stores 
open  nights.  Of  all  those  desiring  night  openings, 
70%  wanted  downtown  stores  open  more  than  one 
night,  and  60%  wanted  their  local  shopping  cen- 
ters open  more  than  one  night. 

An  interesting  observation  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  responses  to  the  night-opening  question  is  that 
shoppers  in  the  high-income  groups  desire  night 
openings  equally  with  those  in  low-income  groups. 
This  finding  obviously  gives  credence  to  the  policy 
of  "class"  stores  that  have  elected  to  stay  open  at 
least  one  evening  a  week. 

3.  Mail  and  phone  orders  —  It  is  not  possible 
to  bring  every  customer  direcdy  into  the  confines 
of  the  store.  But  a  substantial  part  of  absentee 
customer  business  is  available  to  the  store  that  will 
go  out  and  get  it  —  go  out  and  serve  it  —  by  phone 
and  by  mail. 

Approximately  30%  of  immediate  Bostonians, 
40%  of  the  suburbanites,  and  12%  of  the  outer- 
area  residents  buy  by  phone  from  downtown  Boston 
stores.  By  mail,  these  stores  have  received  orders 
from  14%  of  city  residents,  from  over  24%  of 
suburbanites,  and  from  32%  of  outer-ring  resi- 
dents. A  closer  examination  of  individual  areas 
reveals  that  the  higher  the  income  level,  the  greater 
the  use  that  is  made  of  this  convenience. 

The  development  of  mail  and  phone  business 
stems  from  three  sources:  (a)  the  basic  desire  of 
the  customer  to  buy  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  (b) 
the  feeling  of  confidence  that  has  been  developed 
in  stores  by  years  of  scrupulous  dealings,  and  (c) 
the  dynamic  activity  on  the  part  of  certain  retailers 
to  develop  this  business. 


Significantly,  the  percentage  of  shoppers  in  any 
area  buying  from  downtown  stores  by  mail  and 
phone  does  not  appear  to  be  lowered  by  the  presence 
of  a  highly  developed  local  shopping  place. 

A  successful  mail  and  phone  business  is  depend- 
ent on  planned  and  coordinated  effort.  Credit,  de- 
livery, merchandising,  and  promotion  must  all  be 
put  to  work  in  the  same  direction  so  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  activated  into  calling  or  writing  the  store. 
The  easier  and  the  cheaper  she  can  do  this,  the 
better.  Accepting  phone  orders  on  Sundays,  set- 
ting up  local  exchange  numbers,  extending  credit, 
having  sufficient  stock  in  the  right  colors  and  sizes 
so  that  orders  can  be  filled  and  dispatched  imme- 
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nucleus  by  which  the  central  business  district 
can  continue  to  be  the  largest  and  most  active 
shopping  area. 

Of  the  nearby  suburbanites  —  another  i.i 
million,  but  steadily  increasing  in  population  — 
from  35%  to  75%  make  their  purchases  from 
downtown  stores;  and  of  those  in  the  outer 
fringe,  of  almost  equal  population,  from  15% 
to  35%  do  so.  Here  is  the  battleground.  In- 
convenient though  it  is  to  do  so,  they  still  shop 
downtown  in  large  proportions  for  high-ticket 
fashion  goods  (Type  I  items  as  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit v),  on   a   50-50  basis  for  middle-ticket 


Exhibit  v. 

Merchandise  grouped  in  accordance  with  extent  purchased  downtown 

Type  I 

Type  JI                                                                                         Type  111 

Fur  coats 

Men's  suits  and  coats 

Untrimmed  cloth  coats 

Fine  jewelry 

China  and  glassware 

Sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc. 

Furniture 


Men's  shoes 

Handbags 

Pressure  cookers 

Street  dresses 

Millinery 

Women's  shoes 

Men's  shirts,  ties,  etc. 

Women's  sports  and  beachwear 

Costume  jewelry 

Slips  and  nightgowns 


Electric  irons 
Electric  refrigerators 
Washable  dresses 
Radios  and  television  sets 
Clothes  washers 
Hosiery 

Children's  wear 
Cosmetics 


diately,  and  clearing  up  any  error  or  dissatisfaction 
promptly  —  all  are  parts  of  the  picture. 

Downtown  stores  have  recognized  the  scope  of 
this  lucrative  business  and  all  that  is  involved. 
Are  the  local  stores  completely  aware  of  this  poten- 
tial? Will  they  someday  start  working  to  get  it? 

Conclusion 

Finally,  let  us  see  if  we  can  draw  together  the 
implications  of  all  these  findings  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  the  downtown  stores. 

Where  lies  the  future  for  the  operators  of 
downtoivn  stores? 

Downtown's  greatest  strength  lies  in  those 
shoppers  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  a  few 
adjoining  cities  and  towns.  This  is  a  stable  area, 
with  a  population  of  about  i.i  million.  The  city 
transportation  system  serves  this  area  quickly  at 
a  relatively  inexpensive  fare.  On  the  whole  it 
is  easier  for  the  shopper  in  this  area  to  get  down- 
town than  to  go  elsewhere,  especially  since  she 
is  in  a  large  degree  not  a  car  driver  and  therefore 
is  dependent  on  public  transportation.  Of  the 
shoppers  here,  from  66%  to  95%  (depending 
on  the  type  of  merchandise)  buy  downtown. 
This  concentrated,  captive  market  provides  the 


shopping  goods  (Type  II),  and  in  lower  propor- 
tions for  radios,  television  sets,  hard  white  goods, 
children's  wear,  and  low-ticket  women's  wear 
(Type  III). 


What  should   downtown   merchants 
view  of  this  pattern  of  buying? 


do 


in 


The  principle  of  successful  retail  operations 
has  been  to  "play  the  winners"  —  to  recognize 
customers'  desires,  habits,  actions,  and  to  respond 
accordingly. 

In  Type  I  merchandise,  the  downtown  district 
has  distinct  advantages.  Substantial  volume  is 
being  and  can  continue  to  be  drawn  from  sub- 
urban and  outlying  communities.  For  cloth 
coats,  furs,  better  dresses,  furniture,  and  so 
forth,  these  customers  in  considerable  numbers 
will  pay  the  cost  and  undergo  the  inconvenience 
of  getting  downtown.  This  is  the  merchandise 
to  be  advertised,  promoted,  and  sold  to  cus- 
tomers in  the  suburbs  and  outlying  communi- 
ties. Direct  mail,  local  newspapers,  city  news- 
papers with  the  best  circulation  in  the  suburban 
area,  and  even  handbills  featuring  Type  I  mer- 
chandise could  well  be  employed.  Along  with 
price  and  fashion,  variety  and  depth  of  stock 
should  be  emphasized.    Here  is  a  merchandise 
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area  for  constant  expansion  in  volume  for  down- 
town stores  arising  from  a  constantly  growing 
suburban  population  with  increasing  purchas- 
ing power. 

For  Type  II  merchandise  —  shoes,  raiUinery, 
daytime  dresses,  and  so  forth  —  which  divides 
almost  equally  between  downtown  and  local 
stores,  the  shopper  will  not  make  the  considered 
effort  that  she  will  put  into  a  purchase  of  a 
higher-price  item.  Yet  she  wants  style;  and  the 
expenditure  is  often  large  enough  to  be  impor- 
tant. The  moderate-price  part  of  this  business 
goes  to  suburban  stores,  while  the  higher-price 
portion  goes  downtown  —  of  course  with  cross- 
overs. Downtown  stores,  therefore,  should  ad- 
vertise and  promote  the  higher-price  portion  of 
Type  II  merchandise  as  recommended  in  the 
case  of  Type  I  merchandise.  On  the  other  hand, 
popular-price  Type  II  items  should  be  promoted 
more  on  a  price  basis,  with  strong  emphasis  on 
mail  and  phone  selling. 

The  downtown  merchant  has  a  basic  and 
stable  volume  in  Type  III  merchandise,  but 
this  volume  comes  principally  from  his  immedi- 
ate market.  This  local  market  has  to  be  catered 
to  and  promoted  to  in  these  merchandise  cate- 
gories. Of  course,  some  of  this  business  will 
come  from  transient  shoppers  and  downtown 
workers.  But,  if  the  downtown  stores  elect  to 
sell  the  suburban  market,  they  must  resort,  as 
in  the  case  of  popular-price  Type  II  items,  prin- 
cipally to  price  appeals;  and,  wherever  possible, 
they  must  exploit  mail  and  phone  orders  or  even, 
in  the  case  of  major  appliances,  send  sales  rep- 
resentatives into  the  customers'  homes. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  pnhlic  transpor- 
tation problem? 

The  strong  pull  of  high-ticket  items  over- 
comes much  of  the  apathy  women  shoppers  have 
toward  high  transportation  costs  and  the  incon- 
venience of  getting  downtown.  But,  with  pro- 
motional stress  on  middle-ticket  items,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  shopper  to  discount  the  con- 
venience of  her  local  shopping  centers  and  buy 
these  items  downtown  is  a  major  one. 

In  eastern  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  public 
transportation  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  downtown 
shopping.  Whereas  once  downtown  shopping 
was  a  form  of  recreation,  with  the  decision  to 
go  downtown  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
it  has  now  become  a  meditated  decision  and  in 
many  cases  depends  on  a  council  of  war  about 


the  family  budget.  In  the  United  States  down- 
town shopping  is  no  longer  the  "national  sport" 
of  women  shoppers,  but  rather  an  intermittent 
chore  that  is  performed  after  family  needs  have 
accumulated  to  the  point  where  a  downtown 
trip  becomes  a  necessity.  It  is  during  the  period 
while  family  needs  are  accumulating  that  the 
local  merchant  thrives. 

City  transportation  systems  tend  to  overlook 
a  basic  economic  principle.  In  order  to  operate 
profitably  they  must  adopt  the  principle  that 
volume  times  marginal  returns  with  maximum 
utilization  of  their  facilities  will  mean  a  greater 
dollar  contribution.  To  create  maximum  use  of 
their  rolling  stock,  rapid-transit  and  surface-line 
systems  must  not  only  maintain  moderate  rates 
but  must  also  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  get 
downtown.  Many  shoppers  complain  of  this 
time  factor.  In  addition,  frequent  stops  with 
jostling  of  passengers  create  discomfort  and  in- 
convenience. 

How  can  the  discomfort  and  time  factor  of 
public  transportation  be  alleviated?  Express  and 
local  runs  offer  excellent  possibilities.  Even 
though  the  greater  Boston  subway  system  is  not 
double-track,  there  is  an  abundance  of  buses 
that  could  feed  express  stops  with  passengers 
picked  up  locally.  Buses  could  also  be  coordi- 
nated with  surface  lines.  Fortunately,  many  of 
the  greater  Boston  surface  lines  operate  on 
islands  in  the  middle  of  main  thoroughfares 
alongside  which  buses  can  run  for  convenient 
transfers.  This  plan  has  merit,  yet  it  requires 
much  study  to  create  the  desired  efficiency. 

Public  transportation  and  downtown  mer- 
chants have  other  courses  of  action  from  which 
they  might  both  benefit.  For  example,  they 
might  weigh  the  possibilities  of: 

1.  Instituting  shopping  days  named  after  par- 
ticular areas,  e.g.,  "Lynn-Salem  Day"  or  "Brockton 
Day"  —  with  chartered  express  runs  to  carry  shop- 
pers from  such  outlying  areas  at  special  rates. 

2.  Making  use  of  promotional  "gimmicks"  such 
as  merchandise  certificates  to  defray  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Can  the  automobile  and  parking  problem  be 
satisfactorily  solved? 

The  fact  that  8o%  of  suburbanites  now  use 
public  transportation  should  not  reduce  the  em- 
phasis on  the  automobile  and  its  inherent  prob- 
lems for  downtown  shopping.   For  in  this  8o% 


figure  we  must  recognize  that  i8%  use  public 
transportation  in  conjunction  with  automobiles. 
And,  since  we  have  noted  that  one  out  of  three 
suburbanites  shops  via  automobile,  something 
must  be  done  about  parking  both  in  downtown 
Boston  and  on  the  outskirts  (in  conjunction  with 
public  transportation)  in  order  to  attract  the 
mobile  shopper. 

But  if  the  transportation  and  parking  di- 
lemma cannot  be  alleviated,  what  then?  Down- 
town retailers  may  be  satisfied  with  the  captive 
city-dwellers  market  augmented  by  a  dwindling 
portion  of  suburban  patronage.  However,  if 
they  want  to  maintain  their  dominant  role,  they 
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have  the  alternative  of  joining  the  suburban 
movement  —  which  some,  of  course,  already 
have  done.  If  they  choose  this  course,  they 
should  do  so  with  a  few  large  stores  carrying 
wider  varieties  and  deeper  stocks  —  virtually 
counterparts  of  downtown  operations  —  taking 
full  cognizance  of  the  importance  of  public 
transportation  facilities  insofar  as  the  noncar- 
using  shopper  is  concerned.  This  is  a  vulner- 
able area.  Controlled  shopping  centers  in  the 
United  States  have  not  fully  recognized  or  ac- 
counted for  the  limited  availability  of  the  auto- 
mobile for  shopping  purposes  during  daytime 
working  hours. 


T  ARGE-SCALE  retailers  .  .  .  operate  with  the  benefit  of  some  advantages  that 
■'-'are  related  to  size.  These  include  large  buying  power,  often  resulting  in  rela- 
tively low  merchandise  costs;  the  ability  to  advertise  on  a  large  scale;  financial 
strength;  specialization  of  personnel  in  the  organizational  structure,  with  attendant 
benefits  accruing  from  a  more  minute  division  of  labor;  departmentization  of  mer- 
chandise stocks  and  merchandise-control  efforts,  aiding  in  the  discovery  of  profit- 
able and  unprofitable  activities;  possible  economies  by  some  integration  of  whole- 
saling with  retailing  activities;  prestige  of  an  established  name  and  reputation.    .   .   . 

There  are  also  advantages  commonly  encountered  only  among  smaller  firms. 
Such  stores  are  able  to  operate  without  the  substantial  overhead  costs  that  grow 
out  of  the  elaborate  organizational  structures  and  supervisory  machinery  necessary 
to  keep  a  large  company  functioning  smoothly.  Small-store  owners  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  close  personal  relationships  with  their  customers,  enabling  them  to  cater 
more  specifically  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the  latter.  Similarly,  they  have  the  op- 
portunity for  close  supervision  of  their  employees.  Small  independents  have  also 
benefited  from  public  sympathy.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  they  enjoy  some  advantage 
with  respect  to  convenience  of  location,  which  stems  from  the  neighborhood  or  local 
character  of  most  small  firms;  they  are  more  accessible  to  the  typical  consumer  than 
are  their  larger  rivals  who  are  to  be  found  largely  in  city  shopping  centers.   .   .   . 

Each  group  has  pronounced  advantages  which  are,  to  a  large  extent,  compensated 
for  by  certain  disadvantages.  The  competitive  disadvantages  of  each  are,  of  course, 
the  lack  of  the  more  favorable  attributes  of  the  other.  On  the  whole,  both  groups 
have  done  a  good  job  of  satisfying  consumers.  Because  of  the  largely  local  nature 
of  retailing  and  the  need  for  rather  immediate  gratification  of  many  consumer 
needs  and  wants,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  small  stores  wdll  continue  to  occupy  a 
dominant  role  in  the  retailing  structure. 

Paul  L.  Brown  and  Wilham  R.  Davidson,  Retailing:  Principles  and  Practices 

New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1953,  pp.  19-20. 
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